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OBSEQUIES  OF  STEPHEN  GIRARD. 


Grand  Parade  of  the  Masonic  Order. — Ceremonies  at 

THE  Girard  College. 

Agreeably  to  the  arrangements  of  the  city  authorities,  the  remains  of 
Stephen  Girard,  which  were  removed  in  January  last,  from  the  vault,  at  Holy 
Trinity  Church,  were  reinterred  yesterday  with  solemn  ceremonies,  at  Girard 
College,  in  the  marble  sarcophagus,  placed  for  the  purpose  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  College  at  the  rear  of  the  statue  of  the  distinguished  deceased.  The  pro¬ 
cession  was  one  of  the  largest  which  the  Order  ever  made  in  this  city.  The 
respectabdity  and  standing  of  those  composing  it  was  the  subject  of  remark 
on  all  hands.  The  members  of  the  Grand  Lodge  were  clothed  in  their  rich 
purple  and  gold  regalia,  while  the  members  of  the  Blue  Lodges  were  attired 
in  black  suits,  with  blue  silk  sashes,  white  kid  gloves,  and  white  aprons 
trimmed  with  blue  ribbon.  The  uniformity  of  dress  of  the  members  of  the 
Fraternity,  which  was  enjoined  by  the  Grand  Lodge,  was  generally  observed, 
and  tended  greatly  to  heighten  the  effective  appearance  of  the  cortege.  The 
various  subordinate  lodges  met  at  different  points,  at  9  o’clock,  forenoon,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Hall,  south  Third  street,  where  they  formed  into  line,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  date  of  their  institution;  the  left  being  in  front.  These  an-ange- 
ments  necessarily  occupied  considerable  time,  and  were  performed  by  the 
special  aids  of  the  Grand  Marshal.  The  line,  at  11  o’clock,  moved  down  to 
South  Street  and  countermarched  on  the  east  side  of  Third  St. 

Order  of  the  Procession. 

The  Lodges  marched  in  the  following  order: — 

Pennsylvania  Cornet  Band.  Grand  Marshal,  James  B.  Baggs;  Shekinah 
Lodge,  No.  246;  Chandler  Lodge,  No.  227;  Kensington  Lodge,  No.  211;  In¬ 
tegrity  Lodge,  No.  187;  Freeman’s  Washington  Band,  Eastern  Star  Lodge, 
No.  186;  Meridian  Sun,  No.  158;  Schuylkill  Lodge,  of  Schuylkill  Co.,  No.  138; 
Franklin  Lodge,  No.  134;  Frankford  Brass  Band.  Phoenix  Lodge,  No.  130; 
Rising  Star,  No.  126;  Herman,  No.  125;  Union,  No.  121;  St.  John’s,  No.  115; 
Solomon’s  Lodge,  No.  114;  Columbia  Lodge,  No.  91;  Hiram  Lodge,  No.  81; 
BaRey’s  Independent  Brass  Band.  Philadelphia  Lodge,  No.  72;  Lafayette 
Lodge,  No.  71 ;  Concordia  Lodge,  No.  67 ;  Washington  Lodge,  No.  59;  Harmony 
Lodge,  No.  52;  Lodge  No.  51;  Lodge  No.  43,  of  Lancaster;  Bristol  Lodge,  No. 
25;  Beck’s  Philadelphia  Band.  Montgomery  Lodge,  No.  19;  Lodge  No.  9; 
Lodge  No.  2;  Lodge  No.  3  having  the  left  of  the  subordinate  Lodges;  the 
deceased  having  been  a  member.  The  Stewards  of  the  Girard  Charity  Fund 
came  next,  and  were  followed  by  the  Philadelphia  Gray’s  Band.  The  Grand 
Lodge  occupied  the  left,  as  the  post  of  honor,  and  at  the  City  Hall  were  joined 
by  the  members  of  the  City  Councils  and  officers  of  the  Corporation. 
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The  aggregate  number  of  members  of  the  subordinate  Lodges  in  the  line 
was  1495.  The  Grand  Lodge  numbered  24  members  making  a  total  of  1519 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity.  The  City  Councils  and  other  gentlemen  at  the 
rear  of  the  procession  added  49  to  this,  and  the  six  bands  contained  not  less 
than  100  performers,  making  a  grand  total  of  1668. 

As  the  procession  moved  along  Walnut  Street,  from  Third  to  Fourth,  the 
Jersey  City  Continental  Guards,  with  the  admirable  band  accompanying 
them,  and  the  companies  escorting  the  corps  to  the  several  places  of  interest 
about  the  city,  were  drawn  into  line,  and  viewed  the  solemn  cortege  wending 
its  way  to  the  scene  of  the  solemn  and  impressive  ceremonies. 


Ceremonies  at  the  College. 

The  procession  moved  up  Chestnut  street  to  Twelfth,  up  Twelfth  to  the 
Ridge  road,  and  up  the  Ridge  road  to  the  College,  where  it  arrived  a  short 
time  before  one  o’clock.  Here  a  large  number  of  the  Marshal’s  police  were 
stationed,  under  their  proper  officers,  to  keep  off  the  crowd,  and  allow  the 
Fraternity  to  pass  in  at  the  main  gate  without  obstruction.  The  police  per¬ 
formed  this  duty  well,  and  without  any  confusion,  and  the  head  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  passed  in  and  around  the  immense  walks  of  the  College  ground,  going 
nearly  the  whole  circuit  before  the  rear  arrived  within  the  enclosure.  The 
ranks  then  opened  and  the  Grand  Lodge,  the  Corporate  Authorities  and  the 
remains  of  Girard,  passed  through  the  lines,  making  the  full  circuit  of  the 
walks,  and  passing  to  the  front  and  East  side  of  the  main  building  of  the 
College. 

The  remains  of  the  deceased  were  contained  in  a  handsome  coffin,  covered 
with  black  cloth  and  a  Masonic  apron,  and  were  borne  by  twelve  Past  Masters 
of  the  Order.  On  arriving  at  the  platform  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  main 
building,  they  were  placed  in  front  of  the  speaker’s  stand,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Grand  Lodge,  civil  authorities,  stewards,  and  a  number  of  others  took 
their  places  on  the  staging,  behind  and  around  the  bier.  The  main  body  of 
the  Order  were  then  brought  into  close  column,  or  mass,  between  the  staging 
and  the  College,  where  they  stood  to  hear  the  oration.  The  several  movements 
of  the  line  inside  the  enclosure,  in  passing  from  the  gate  to  the  stage,  over 
the  winding  paths,  were  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  displayed  the  whole 
body  to  great  advantage. 

When  the  procession  had  formed  in  front  of  the  speaker’s  stand,  and  the 
Orphans,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred,  were  arranged  on  the  steps  of  the 
College,  a  Masonic  Dirge,  composed  expressly  for  the  occasion,  by  Dr.  W.  P. 
Cunnington,  the  accomplished  Leader  of  the  Orchestra  of  the  Walnut  Street 
Theatre,  was  performed  by  Beck’s  Philadelphia  Brass  Band,  assisted  by 
several  of  the  members  of  Dr.  Cunnington’s  Orchestra,  and  some  of  Freeman’s 
Washington  and  the  Pennsylvania  Cornet  Bands.  The  music  is  a  beautiful 
piece  of  composition,  solemn,  impressive  and  grand,  and  was  performed  in 
an  excellent  manner,  on  thirty  one  instruments.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
dirge,  the  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Chandler  delivered,  in  a  clear  and  distinct  voice 
the  following 
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Oration. 

Right  Worshipful  Grand  Master,  Officers  and  Brethren,  Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentle¬ 
men  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia: 

We  come  to  bury  and  to  praise  the  dead. 

We  are  here  to  deposit  in  a  fitting  tomb,  the  remains  of  a  public  benefactor, 
and  to  present  some  of  the  claims  which  his  memory  has  to  the  grateful  con¬ 
sideration  of  our  community,  and  to  the  respect  of  society.  We  have  not 
seized  a  moment  of  sudden  affliction,  when  the  freshness  of  deprivation  makes 
sorrow  eloquent  in  eulogy  of  the  departed.  We  have  not  taken  the  will  of 
the  dead  man  and  read  it  to  the  people  that  they  might  make  his  intentions 
for  their  good  the  subject  of  commendatory  tears.  Nearly  one-fifth  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  has  passed  away  since  Stephen  Girard  ceased  to  be  of  the  living ;  and  the 
execution  of  his  testament  has  enabled  men  to  judge  of  the  character  of  his 
legacy;  and  society  has  now  come  to  comprehend  the  extent  of  its  obligation 
to  the  deceased,  and  to  appreciate  the  praise  which  his  merits  excite. 

The  corporation  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  residuary  legatee  of  Stephen 
Girard,  in  discharge  of  duties  as  final  administrator  of  his  estate,  resolved  to 
deposit  in  their  permanent  resting  place,  the  remains  of  that  distinguished 
citizen,  and  judiciously  selected  from  all  the  vast  possessions  which  the  city 
holds  from  his  bequest,  the  vestibule  of  the  College  which  his  philanthropy  con¬ 
ceived — which  his  genius  planned — and  which  his  liberality  endowed. 
Above  him  are  the  halls  where  science  is  to  connect  his  name  with  the  benefit 
of  mankind,  and  below  him  are  the  sustaining  arches  of  the  beautiful  temple 
which  time  can  scarcely  affect — which  no  convulsions,  excepting  those  which 
shall  shake  the  earth,  can  destroy. 

The  Grand  Lodge  of  Free  and  Accepted  Masons  of  the  State  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  appears,  at  the  invitation  of  the  city,  to  perform,  with  Masonic  solem¬ 
nities,  the  rites  of  sepulture  to  a  brother,  who  living,  loved  and  honored  the 
institution,  and  dying,  made  it  an  almoner  of  his  bounty;  blessing  the  Order 
by  his  commendation  and  confidence,  and  blessing  the  Brethren  by  the 
munificence  of  his  generosity. 

In  the  long  list  of  those  who  have  identified  themselves  with  our  city’s 
history,  and  promoted  her  prosperity,  no  name  is  more  conspicuous  than  that 
of  Stephen  Girard.  From  the  humblest  position  which  trade  and  manufact¬ 
ures  present,  he  rose  by  industry  to  the  loftiest  rank  of  mercantile  distinc¬ 
tion.  He  made  illustrious  the  pursuits  of  commerce  by  that  success  which 
scarcely  fails  to  follow  the  efforts  of  the  merchant  who  plans  his  business  with 
understanding  and  pursues  it  with  that  fixed  principle  which  knows  no  vari¬ 
ation  but  in  the  details  of  its  execution,  and  only  admits  of  modification  in 
them  to  suit  the  fluctuation  of  the  political  affairs  of  nations.  The  commercial 
history  of  the  country,  and  the  pages  of  our  national  biography,  are  the  ap¬ 
propriate  places  for  the  record  of  the  actions,  the  life  and  character  of  Stephen 
Girard  as  a  merchant ;  and  philosophy  and  patriotism  will,  ere  long,  connect 
his  name  with  those  of  the  nation’s  benefactors;  and  the  moralist  will  And  de¬ 
light  in  tracing  back  the  improved  condition  of  society  to  the  wisdom,  fore¬ 
sight  and  liberal  philanthropy  of  Philadelphia’s  “  Mariner  and  Merchant.” 
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The  great  length  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Girard 
allows  us  to  separate  his  name  and  his  character  from  the  thousand  exaggera¬ 
tions  with  which  they  have  been  mingled,  and  has  removed  that  mist  which 
has  distorted  and  disturbed  his  fame  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  We  may 
now  estimate  with  accuracy  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  and  judge  with  greater 
correctness  of  the  motives  by  which  he  was  influenced  in  his  plans  of  business 
and  philanthropy,  for  it  is  as  a  philanthropist,  not  less  than  a  business  man 
(a  merchant  in  the  extended  sense  of  that  comprehensive  term)  that  Mr. 
Girard  is  to  be  regarded  by  all  future  generations — and  all  future  generations 
are  to  have  an  interest  in  his  fame  as  a  merchant  and  as  a  philanthropist. 

The  characteristics  of  Stephen  Girard,  as  a  merchant,  were  caution,  settled 
plan,  perseverance.  His  success  was  almost  invariably  connected  with  and 
consequent  upon  his  plans.  He  never  realized  any  accidental  profits,  no 
wild  speculation  of  his  ever  excited  the  derision  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
no  adoption  of  the  implements  of  the  Frigid  Zone  ever  brought  him  wealth 
from  the  tropics.  He  surprised  more  by  the  calculations  of  his  voyages 
than  by  the  unexpected  results,  for  the  calculations  carried  along  with 
them  evidences  of  correctness;  and  his  plans  for  an  opening  trade,  if  seen 
before  their  execution,  were  like  the  calculations  of  Leverrier  for  the  unseen 
planet,  conveying  proof  of  the  vigor  of  intellect  by  which  the  elements  had 
tier  combined,  while  they  left  no  doubt  of  the  certainty  of  the  results. 

There  is  prevalent  an  opinion  that  the  successful  merchant  is  only  a  lucky 
man;  that  extended  commerce  is  only  an  augmentation  of  the  incalculable 
power  of  chances,  and  that  the  gains  of  one  or  many  voyages  are  the  gifts 
of  a  blind  fortune,  that  lavishes  without  regard  to  merit,  and  allows  no 
relation  of  means  to  ends. 

This  is,  of  course,  an  error;  an  error  resulting  from  the  inability  of  un- 
mercantile  men  to  comprehend  the  calculations  of  extensive  and  complicated 
voyages ;  or  the  inability  of  many  mercantile  men  to  combine  all  the  elements 
of  calculation  that  enter  into  the  plans  of  such  voyages.  The  entire  depend¬ 
ence  of  the  success  of  Mr.  Girard’s  mercantile  undertakings  upon  his  own 
plans,  might  be  shown  by  thousands  of  instances,  derived  from  the  history 
of  his  business  life,  (which  was  indeed,  his  whole  life,)  but  that  dependence 
may  be  inferred  from  the  case  in  which  he  hedged  about  every  position  of 
his  scheme,  and  took  from  his  agents  all  discretionary  power;  with  him  the 
qualification  for  agency  was  obedience.  His  plan  of  voyage  was  not  the  mere 
shipment  of  merchandise  to  a  foreign  port,  with  instructions  to  invest  in 
produce,  to  be  immediately  returned.  His  schemes  were  vast,  and  the  chain 
of  calculation  extensive,  every  link  of  which  was  dependent  on  its  antecedent 
and  every  result  consequent  upon  the  proper  performance  of  each  part.  No 
dependence  on  accident  marked  the  plans,  or  induced  conditional  instruction 
to  agents.  He,  from  his  humble  retreat  in  Water  street,  surveyed  the  con¬ 
dition  and  weighed  the  wants  of  various  nations ;  in  the  stupendous  language 
of  Scripture,  “he  stood  and  measured  the  earth,”  and  from  the  silence  of  his 
retired  counting-room  there  issued  orders  that  sent  from  port  to  port  and 
exchanged  between  kingdom  and  kingdom  the  varied  produce  of  diverse 
climes,  and  brought  back  to  our  own  wharves  the  rich  results  of  the  far 
reaching  calculations  for  the  extended  voyage. 
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The  early  pursuits  of  Mr.  Girard  were  eminently  promotive  of  the  success 
of  his  later  years,  as  they  gave  him  a  personal  acquaintance  with  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  requirements  of  marine  life,  and  enabled  him  to  have  perfect 
command  of  his  own  ships,  by  providing  for  their  entire  personnel,  and  for 
the  munition  of  every  department,  making  all  his  own,  and  supplying  all, 
I  know  that  in  all  these  things  Mr,  Girard  has  been  called  a  hard  man,  severe 
in  his  exactions,  and  close  in  his  expenditures.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
reply  in  full  to  such  charges.  It  is  easier  to  admit  their  truth,  and  to  ask 
whether  the  character  of  the  merchant  is  complete  which  lacks  the  minuteness 
of  economy,  and  whether  the  merchant  can  hope  to  be  just  to  others,  who 
does  not  require  fidelity,  punctuality,  justice  and  obedience  in  his  agents. 
Nay,  whether,  on  the  whole,  the  habit  and  the  character  of  agents  formed 
under  such  exactions,  are  not,  in  the  end,  more  advantageous  to  themselves, 
than  are  those  influenced  by  no  established  system,  but  exposed  to  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  chance,  and  subject  to  results  of  which  they  could  have  no 
anticipation,  and  for  which  they  may  be  held  accountable. 

To  an  American  merchant  the  honor  of  Commerce  must  be  chiefly  in  its 
honest  individual  profit.  We  have  no  combination  that  allows  of  extensive 
losses  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  individual  enterprise,  and  more  is  due  to  the 
value  of  the  cargo  in  the  hold,  than  to  any  flag  that  represents  aught  less 
than  national  sovereignty. 

As  a  mariner,  Stephen  Girard  takes  his  place  with  those  who  understood 
the  art  of  navigation,  and  the  business  and  properties  of  a  ship  husband. 
Had  his  knowledge  extended  farther,  he  might,  like  Bowditch,  have  dropped 
the  designation  of  mariner,  and  have  assumed  or  received  one  of  higher  im¬ 
port,  move  expressive  of  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  astronomical  science. 

As  a  merchant,  caution,  prudence,  economy,  foresight,  distinguished 
Stephen  Girard.  Yielding  to  all  the  exact  requirements  of  carefully  pre¬ 
pared  contracts,  he  demanded  in  turn  the  fulfillment  of  all  conditions  on  his 
own  behalf.  He  knew  well  that  the  profits  of  an  enterprise  must  in  part 
depend  upon  the  limitation  of  expenditure  in  its  prosecution  and  having 
fixed  the  outlay,  he  made  such  contracts  an  element  of  the  calculations  of 
a  voyage.  Ready  to  mete  out  justice  to  his  agents,  even  where  losses  had 
accrued,  he  had  a  right  to  demand,  nay,  it  was  a  duty  to  his  business  to  exact 
justice  from  those  agents,  whatever  may  have  been  the  profit  of  his  enterprise. 

It  was  thus  as  “mariner  and  merchant”  that  Stephen  Girard  acquired  his 
great  wealth. 

As  a  patriot,  a  public  spirited  citizen,  ready  to  assist  the  nation  in  its 
exigencies,  and  to  promote  any  public  work  that  would  profit  the  common¬ 
wealth,  Stephen  Girard  stands  as  conspicuous  for  the  liberal  use  of  great 
wealth,  as  among  merchants  he  was  noticeable  for  the  acquisition  and  posses¬ 
sion  of  that  wealth.  His  will  cites  the  instances  of  his  large  subscriptions 
to  national  loans,  at  times  when  public  credit  was  drooping,  and  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  Government  most  pressing.  The  national  treasury  felt  his 
power  for  national  good. 

The  means  of  internal  commerce  in  Pennsylvania  owe  much  of  their  prog¬ 
ress  and  improvement  to  the  enlarged  views  and  liberal  contributions  of 
Mr.  Girard.  These  were,  on  the  whole,  improfitable  investments  for  him, 
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but  generally  they  served  to  promote  public  convenience  and  augment  the 
facilities  of  trade.  Wherever  the  demand  was  urgent  to  give  impetus  to 
public  enterprise,  or  to  sustain  it  when  drooping,  Mr.  Girard’s  means  were 
bestowed — bestowed  in  liberal  subscriptions;  and  it  detracts  nothing  from 
the  merits  of  his  contributions,  that  his  enlarged  enterprise  connected  his  own 
advantage  with  whatever  concerned  the  public  good. 

But  Stephen  Girard  was  a  philanthropist.  He  fully  earned  that  title  and 
the  eulogist  may  fairly  prefer,  and  can  triumphantly  vindicate,  a  claim  that 
Stephen  Girard  be  ranked  with  those  who  possess  the  spirit  of  true  benevo¬ 
lence  and  who  are  influenced  by  that  spirit  in  the  uses  of  time  and  wealth. 
The  building,  in  whose  portico  we  stand ;  this  institution,  whose  premises  we 
occupy,  the  public  and  private  charities  that  derived  means  through  the 
testament  of  Mr.  Girard,  all  bear  testimony  to  his  true  philanthropy. 

But,  for  the  present,  I  receive  the  depreciating  insinuation  that  these  post¬ 
humous  liberalities  cost  little  to  the  contributor  who  can  no  longer  enjoy  his 
wealth,  and  that  ambition  of  enternising  his  name  may  have  influenced  the 
disposition  of  his  fortune.  I  receive  this  antagonistic  plea  for  the  present, 
because,  I  confess,  that  the  mere  bestowal  of  wealth  to  benevolent  institu¬ 
tions  by  testamentary  provisions,  may  not  always  be  expressive  of  general 
philanthropy;  nay,  it  may  sometimes  not  even  denote  special  affection  for 
the  objects  to  be  promoted  by  the  legacy.  It  may  signify  a  selection  of  them 
as  recipients  of  his  bounty,  because  they  will  serve  as  conductors  of  the  name 
and  fame  of  the  testator.  The  credit  of  Stephen  Girard  as  a  philanthropist 
is  to  be  sustained  by  acts  long  anterior  to  the  conception  of  an  idea  of  such  a 
College  as  this,  and  by  the  spirit  of  benevolence  evident  in  the  peculiar  dis¬ 
position  of  his  wealth,  and  the  motives  and  conditions  of  the  legacies.  With¬ 
out  these,  without  the  evidences  of  sacrificing  philanthropy  during  his  life, 
and  without  proof  in  each  portion  of  his  last  will,  that  the  spirit  of  benevo¬ 
lence  was  brooding  over  his  schemes  of  usefulness  we  confess  that  whatever 
admiration  we  might  entertain  for  the  munificence  of  his  endowment,  we 
should  not  have  admitted  the  act  as  a  proof  the  donor’s  philanthropy. 

True  philanthropy  is  a  fixed,  permanent,  principle  of  action,  and  its  exist¬ 
ence  will  be  manifested  in  the  conduct  of  its  possessor,  not  merely  when  its 
exercise  is  a  work  of  necessity  or  convenience,  but  when  it  involves  the  cost 
of  that  which  is  most  precious — wealth,  time,  life  itself.  Are  the  life  and  con¬ 
duct  of  Stephen  Girard  distinguished  by  evidence  of  such  a  principle?  I 
claim  in  his  behalf  the  credit  of  its  full  exercise,  and  I  cite  not  the  amount  of 
his  pecuniary  contribution  as  an  evidence  of  his  characteristic  liberality. 
The  rich  may  often  purchase  lasting  credit  by  contributions,  and  they  may 
enrich  themselves  with  fame  by  a  timely  tithing  of  their  possessions  in  sea¬ 
sons  of  public  calamity,  but  such  deeds  are,  of  necessity,  no  more  a  proof  of 
the  spirit  of  benevolence,  of  true  philanthropy,  than  was  the  offer  of  Simon 
of  Samaria  to  purchase  from  the  Apostles  the  Holy  Spirit,  a  proof  of  piety 
and  grace  in  that  worldly-minded  man.  The  eulogist  of  Stephen  Girard, 
aware  of  his  immense  means  to  purchase  credit  for  benevolence  wuth  money, 
yet  looks  (notwithstanding  the  argument  that  might  be  founded  on  his  love 
for  that  money)  to  other  and  more  costly  outlays.  Whatever  even  of  wealth 
accumulated  in  the  coffers  of  Stephen  Girard,  and  whatever  of  affection  he 
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entertained  for  these  coffers  he  was  no  exception  to  the  Scriptural  rule  that 
“all  that  a  man  hast  will  he  give  for  his  life.”  Yet  we  find  him  amid  the  terrors 
of  the  yellow  fever,  where  death  w^as  crowding  the  burying  fields  with  his 
harvest,  and  garnering  to  himself  the  fullest  sheaves  from  his  terrible  reaping 
hook,  leaving  business  (if  indeed  sickness  and  death  had  not  for  the  time 
banished  trade)  and  giving  himself  and  his  experience  to  the  holy  office  of 
administering  the  public  provision  for  the  sufferers  and  of  watching  and  serv¬ 
ing  at  the  bed  of  the  miserable. 

It  was  no  parade  of  devotion,  no  ostentatious  display,  that  had  its  stimu¬ 
lant  in  love  of  distinction  and  found  its  reward  in  public  notice.  But  it  was 
the  quiet,  self-sacrificing  spirit  of  philanthropy  that  manifested  itself  in  the 
stifling  influences  of  a  pestilential  atmosphere — in  the  loneliness  of  the  cham¬ 
ber  where  wasted  away  the  stranger,  whose  relations  and  friends  had  been 
struck  down  by  death;  or  who  from  horror  of  the  exhibition  and  fear  of  the 
consequences  had  “forsaken  him  and  fled.”  There  over  the  bed  of  putrid 
disease  and  accumulated  contagion,  wholly  unobserved  or  seen  only  by  some 
kindred  spirit,  the  life-loving  mariner,  the  money-craving  merchant  leaned 
in  perfect  abrogation  of  self  and  administered  the  prescribed  remedy  to  the 
sufferer  or  wiped  from  his  brow  the  clammy  death  sweat  and  closed  those  eyes 
whose  last  gleam  was  one  of  gratitude  and  blessing  to  his  benefactor.  On 
the  walls  of  this  building  there  is  suspended  a  simple  certificate  of  public  ap¬ 
proval  and  gratitude  for  the  services  of  Stephen  Girard  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  the  diploma  of  Mastership  to  Philan¬ 
thropy  and  presents  the  source  and  nature  of  the  acts  by  which  that  man’s 
name  is  now  blended  with  those  who  have  done  honor  to  our  city  and  to 
humanity.  But,  if  Stephen  Girard  was  animated  by  so  true  a  spirit  of  philan¬ 
thropy  in  the  risk  of  life  to  preserve  the  sick,  in  the  bestowal  of  wealth  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  poor,  why  did  he  not  also  extend  the  operations  of  that  spirit  and  assist 
in  many  other  works  of  benevolence  that  lacked  his  care  and  languished  for 
support? 

Almost  all  men  bestow  their  aid  where  circumstances  direct  their  sym¬ 
pathies.  Why  did  not  the  warm-hearted  citizen  who  gave  money  to  erect  a 
church  in  Southwark  and  devoted  time  and  wealth  to  the  Sunday  School 
Union,  why  did  he  not  assist  the  funds  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital?  And 
why  does  not  he  who  directs  his  income  into  the  channels  of  the  Colonization 
enterprise,  diffuse  his  charity  with  greater  impartiality?  I  need  not  say  that 
no  income  in  this  country  wiU  allow  its  possessor  to  be  the  patron  of  all  en¬ 
larged  combinations  for  extensive  benevolence;  and  no  circumstances  of  a 
single  individual  are  likely  to  induce  in  him  a  strong  and  directing  influence 
towards  a  considerable  number  of  charities.  To  be  efficient  men  must  be 
enthusiastic,  and  to  be  enthusiastic,  men  must  have  a  special,  a  peculiar 
motive,  springing  out  of  their  own  experience,  their  own  attainments,  their 
own  special  possession  or  their  own  wants.  For  ordinary  purposes  the  dif¬ 
fused  rays  of  the  Sun  are  sufficient;  for  special  objects  they  must  be  con¬ 
centrated. 

Do  we  not  find  in  the  circumstances  of  Stephen  Girard,  his  early  history, 
his  boyish  struggles,  his  manly  efforts,  and  his  age’s  experience,  that  which 
seems  connected  with  all  his  liberality  as  cause  is  with  effect?  When  amid 
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the  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever  in  our  city  Stephen  Girard  was  seen  quitting 
his  place  of  business,  where  wealth  if  it  was  his  God  was  to  be  obtained  and 
worshipped,  and  hiding  himself  in  the  chamber  of  squalid  misery,  and  per¬ 
forming  those  offices  from  which  friends  and  relatives  shrunk  away  in  terror 
and  disgust,  or  when  he  was  seen  in  the  temporary  hospital  beyond  the  city 
limits  ministering  to  the  convalescent  or  soothing  the  anguish  of  the  dying. 
When  every  morning  sun  engendered  disease  and  every  evening  breeze  bore 
pestilence  on  its  wings,  do  you  not  see  the  sympathies  of  a  sufferer  in  a  trop¬ 
ical  clime  excelled  by  corresponding  sufferings  and  made  useful  by  a  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  former  wants  and  the  kindness  or  the  neglect  of  others? 

In  the  guardianship  which  he  exercised  over  lads  indentured  to  him  in  his 
character  of  Mariner  through  most  of  his  business  life  we  easily  discover  the 
scores  of  danger  to  the  young  which  his  own  experience  excited  and  his 
acquaintance  with  the  snares  that  beset  the  path  of  the  sea  boy  in  a  foreign 
port,  or  when  let  loose  from  discipline  after  a  homeward  voyage.  In  the 
endowment  of  schools,  but  most  of  all  in  his  provisions  for  this  college  and 
the  minute  directions  for  the  character  of  the  instruction  to  be  given  here  we 
are  presented  all  means  to  judge  of  the  wants  of  the  great  benefactor  of  the 
poor  and  can  trace  in  all  his  directions  for  studies,  not  his  knowledge  of  books, 
not  his  attainments,  but  his  painfully  acquired  knowledge  of  the  wants  that 
beset  the  man  of  enterprise  who  starts  without  primary  education  and  is 
endebted  to  his  own  experience  in  success  or  failure  for  that  information  by 
which  his  schemes  are  to  be  made  useful.  We  discover  in  all  the  directions 
for  scientific  and  moral  instruction  to  the  pupils,  and  in  the  obligations 
imposed  of  rearing  them  to  productive  pursuits,  the  experience  of  one  who 
had  felt  the  evils  of  a  class  out  of  which  many  talents  are  taken  for  education, 
but  to  which  so  few  return  with  their  acquired  mental  stores. 

But  look  at  all  the  distinguishing  features  of  Mr.  Girard’s  benevolence  and 
you  find  the  better  experience  of  the  man  dictating  and  providing  means  to 
sweeten  the  experience  of  others.  You  will  see  wherever  vast  efforts  and  great 
deprivations  have  resulted  in  good  to  him,  he  has  sought  to  diffuse  the  same 
advantages  without  the  corresponding  probation,  and  preliminary  difficulties. 

It  is  a  beautiful  feature  in  the  character  of  Stephen  Girard’s  benevolence 
that  his  sense  of  kindness  and  favors  received  is  manifested  by  liberal  be¬ 
quests  to  those  by  whom,  or  through  whom  these  advantages  were  extended, 
and  corporations,  societies  and  individuals  are  made  recipients  of  magnificent 
tokens  of  his  gratitude.  The  closing  flower  sent  up  its  fragrance  to  the  power 
by  whose  warmth  its  petals  had  been  expanded.  And  more  than  this,  his 
sufferings,  his  wrongs,  his  endurance,  his  mortifications  and  temporary  defeats, 
led  him  to  provide  against  such  evils  to  others.  The  crushed  flower  poured 
out  its  odors  upon  the  plants  where  lowliness  hid  them  from  the  expanding 
and  maturing  influences  of  the  sunlight. 

But  Stephen  Girard  did  assist  almost  every  enterprise  which  bore  upon  it 
the  stamp  of  extensive  public  benevolence.  His  contributions  were  frequent 
and  large,  and  sometimes  made  when  his  own  mind  had  not  been  fully  satis¬ 
fied  as  to  their  entire  practicability.  He  was  willing  to  trust  to  the  judgment 
of  others  when  it  was  evident  that  no  wrong  was  intended,  and  that  good 
might  result.  He  knew  well  that  much  of  the  contributions  to  schemes  of 
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benevolence  owe  their  good  effects  to  the  direction  which  may  given  to  them, 
by  those  who  are  willing  to  be  Almoners,  and  he  did  not  distrust  the  powers 
of  others,  nor  weaken  their  means  of  usefulness  by  distrusting  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  ability  to  do  good.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Girard 
preferred  those  plans  which  looked  to  the  direct  support  of  the  aged  and  the 
infirm,  and  the  elevation  of  the  views  and  the  melioration  of  the  mental  con¬ 
dition  of  the  young;  and  when  he  volunteered  assistance  it  was  usually  in 
such  directions  as  will  be  seen  in  some  of  the  items  of  his  will.  But  I  repeat 
the  idea  he  rarely  set  up  his  own  views  against  the  matured  plans  of  others; 
and  proofs  could  be  adduced  of  the  liberality  of  his  assistance  to  associations, 
corporations  and  societies,  whose  partic\ilar  views  were  quite  at  variance 
with  his  own  and  whose  plan  of  doing  good  would  never  have  been  adopted  by 
him.  Nay  perhaps  his  liberal  contributions  thereto  may  rather  be  regarded 
as  confidence  in  the  good  intentions  of  the  members,  than  approval  of  the 
views  and  symbols  of  their  association.  He  who  would  be  extensively  use¬ 
ful  in  society  must  manifest  faith  in  others  and  cast  his  bread  upon  the  waters 
whose  channels  he  may  not  altogether  approve — at  least  not  fully  under¬ 
stand. 

And  this  may  be  the  proper  place  to  notice  the  often  repeated  remark  that 
Mr.  Girard’s  will  contains  no  provision  for  assisting  or  promoting  special 
religious  education  and  divine  worship.  I  have  before  remarked  that  the 
philanthropic  character  of  Mr.  Girard’s  mind  is  not  to  be  appreciated  alone 
from  the  benevolence  manifested  in  the  testamentary  disposal  of  his  wealth, 
the  mere  direction  of  that  which  he  could  no  longer  hold;  but  that  all  his 
antecedent  life  must  be  examined  for  judgment  upon  the  proclivity  of  his 
disposition  and  that  judgment  must  be  rendered  upon  general  testimony,  of 
which  the  evidence  of  the  will  might  be  a  part,  if  it  be  in  concurrence  with 
his  anterior  life,  but  only  in  such  concurrence,  and  that  fully  and  continually. 
It  is  from  no  sudden  impulse,  no  sporadic  instances  of  liberality,  that  we  are 
to  impute  fixed  benevolence. 

When  we  examine  the  will  of  Stephen  Girard  it  must  be  confessed  that 
no  item  thereof  includes  bequests  for  what  is  denominated  religious  purposes, 
as  considered  separate  from  those  of  morality,  philanthropy,  charity,  learn¬ 
ing;  and  the  sectarian,  judging  only  by  the  evidence  of  that  instrument  may 
mourn  the  peculiarity  of  a  man  who  had  so  much  to  give  to  his  fellow  man, 
so  little  to  God;  or  at  least,  evinced  so  much  anxiety  for  temporal  advantages, 
so  little  for  spiritual  improvement;  and  all  this  from  the  absence  of  any  be¬ 
quest  towards  religious  objects.  But  we  challenge  for  Mr.  Girard  high  praise, 
on  the  very  grounds  of  liberal  bestowments  on  religious  associations.  I  assert 
upon  the  testimony  of  one  whose  peculiar  associations  with  Mr.  Girard  in¬ 
sured  to  him  the  means  of  judging,  that  Mr.  Girard  was  a  frequent  and  liberal 
contributor  to  the  funds  for  erecting  and  maintaining  houses  for  divine 
worship — that  his  charities  (I  use  the  term  in  its  best  sense)  his  charities  were 
large  and  diffusive,  and  few  men,  if  any  in  Philadelphia  gave  more  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  decencies  of  divine  worship  and  no  single  individual,  I 
venture  to  say,  did  the  multitudinous  divisions  of  worshippers  in  our  city  owe 
so  much  for  means  of  erecting  and  sustaining  their  temples  of  devotion  as  to 
Stephen  Girard  in  his  lifetime. 
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But  does  the  spirit  of  gratitude,  manifested  with  liberal  bequests  to  those 
who  had  aided  him,  or  the  perpetuation  of  benefactions — of  legacies  to  those 
whom  he  had  aided,  count  for  nothing? 

Do  the  liberal  donations  to  the  benevolent  societies  of  which  he  was  a 
member;  does  the  establishment  of  a  home  and  provision  for  the  education 
and  support  of  thousands  of  orphans,  by  which  the  widows’  heart  is  made 
glad;  do  the  disposal  of  the  means  of  comfort  to  the  “indigent  room-keepers” 
and  all  the  provisions  of  his  will  that  contemplated  and  provide  for  the 
melioration  of  moral  and  physical  distress;  do  they  not  denote  a  mind  in¬ 
fluenced  by  so  much  love  of  man,  as  to  partake  somewhat  of  the  love  of  God? 
And  inasmuch  as  he  has  done  the  incalculable  good  to  one,  the  least  of  these 
little  ones,  ought  we  not  to  believe  that  he  has  done  it  to — ought  we  not  at 
least  to  hope  that  it  will  be  accepted  and  rewarded  by  Him  who  is  the  father 
of  the  fatherless,  who  showed  what  was  the  benevolence  he  required,  when  he 
took  little  children  into  his  arms  and  blessed  them,  and  gave  us  an  example  of 
Christian  morals  which  we  hope  to  follow,  and  which  he  will  approve  when  he  fed 
the  hungry,  clothed  the  naked  and  ministered  to  the  afflicted  and  diseased. 

I  will  not  say  that  such  a  wide  range  of  active  charity  may  not  have 
diminished  the  fame  of  him  who  executed  it.  And  I  can  well  believe  that  he 
found,  in  its  very  diffusiveness  its  highest  rewards,  and  believed,  heartily 
believed,  that  he  was  in  the  way  of  duty  when  he  strengthened  the  hands  of 
those,  who,  whatever  may  have  been  the  antagonism  of  their  ends,  aimed 
avowedly  and  evidently  at  the  promotion  of  “Sound  Morals”  and  professed 
to  be  influenced  “by  the  purest  benevolence.” 

It  is  the  dictate  of  the  faith  we  profess,  that  to  the  actor  the  efficacy  of 
good  works  such  as  we  have  imputed  to  Mr.  Girard  is  dependent  upon  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  conceived.  But  it  is  no  less  true  that  the  credit  of  a 
life  of  good  deeds  should  not  be  diminished  by  the  impeachment  of  motives 
of  which  only  omniscience  can  judge.  We  have  a  right  to  impute  lofty  credit 
to,  and  claim  respect  and  admiration  for,  the  acts  of  Stephen  Girard,  and 
leave  the  judgment  upon  his  secret  motives  in  that  depository  in  which  he 
was  content  to  place  them — 

“The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.” 

The  numerous  personal  bequests  of  Mr.  Girard  it  is  admitted,  belonged  to  a 
“will”  because  his  own  hand  could  and  did  administer  the  liberality  while  he 
lived,  and  the  unostentatious  mode  of  conferring  the  benefit  suited  his  char¬ 
acter,  while  the  frequency  of  the  act  multiplied  his  pleasure  by  gratifying  his 
benevolence. 

But,  it  is  asked,  if  the  College  which  he  contemplated,  and  which  has  since 
been  established  under  his  Will,  was  so  important  in  his  estimation,  in  its 
immediate  beneficial  operation  upon  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  prospect¬ 
ively  upon  society,  by  infusing  learning  and  pure  morals  more  extensively 
into  the  laboring  classes,  why  did  he  not  in  his  lifetime  turn  from  the  pur¬ 
suits  of  business  and  the  gathering  of  its  gains  and  establish  this  great  school 
so  that  it  could  earlier  promote  his  beneficial  objects  and  gratify  him  by 
the  evidence  of  its  utility? 

The  mere  apologist  of  Stephen  Girard  would  say  that  he  evinced  his  sagacity 
in  retaining  the  uses  of  his  wealth  while  he  might  need  it  for  himself. 
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The  mere  apologist  would  say  that  the  world  had  seen  too  many  Lears 
mourning  for  the  comforts  of  that  wealth  and  power  with  which  they  had 
weakly  parted;  that  it  would  have  been  ridiculous  to  multiply  the  instances 
of  men  “who  begged  their  bread  o’er  fields  their  valor  won.”  There  was 
enough  in  the  example  of  the  Italian  who,  in  his  straightened  old  age,  peti¬ 
tioned  in  vain  for  admission  to  the  hospital  which  the  prodigal  benevolence  of 
his  youth  had  founded.  No  such  small  motive,  no  such  narrow  calculation, 
no  such  self  distrust  influenced  Stephen  Girard.  He  was  an  accomplished 
merchant  and  had  full  confidence  in  his  abilities  and  his  instruments;  he 
never  distrusted  the  powers  which  through  a  long  life  had  never  failed.  He 
never  doubted  that  it  was  as  easy  for  him  to  renew,  as  to  augment  his  wealth. 

But  with  all  his  self-reliance  as  a  merchant,  with  all  his  confidence  in  his 
own  sagacity  in  commerce,  Stephen  Girard  was  a  modest  man,  eminently 
distrustful  of  himself  in  all  that  did  not  pertain  to  a  subject  in  which  he  had 
been  fairly  tried  and  fuUy  sustained.  He  knew  that  the  poor  children  needed 
more  than  mere  schooling,  he  felt  that  they  required  education  which  should 
include  mental  discipline  and  moral  culture,  with  constant  watchfulness;  and 
he  knew  that  the  circumstances  of  the  orphan  boy  admitted  of  no  such 
advantages  without  some  special  provision  and  nothing  but  princely  wealth 
could  even  begin  to  put  in  operation  a  plan  which  should  be  sufficiently 
comprehensive  to  produce  any  effect  upon  society. 

This  Mr.  Girard  knew;  but  he  knew  also,  and  let  him  have  the  immense 
credit  for  that  knowledge  so  rare  in  man,  he  knew  that  he  was  incapable  of 
the  details  of  such  an  institution,  incapable  of  directing  it  towards  the  end 
which  he  contemplated.  He  had  been  a  skilfull  Mariner,  a  successful  mer¬ 
chant  and  an  eminent  banker;  but  he  had  no  knowledge  of  the  arts  and  mys¬ 
teries  of  schoolmastership ;  and  perhaps  distrustful  of  his  own  forbearance, 
when  the  opinion  of  the  practical  man  might  be  opposed  to  his  own,  he  pre¬ 
ferred  leaving  the  execution  of  his  vast  designs,  and  the  application  of  his 
immense  means  to  persons  professedly  educated  for  that  art;  and  postponing 
it  to  a  time  when  no  anxiety  on  his  part  or  want  of  full  knowledge  of  the  means 
to  produce  the  glorious  ends,  should  exist  to  disturb  the  well  laid  plans  of  the 
Executive,  and  thus  jeopard  the  objects  to  which  the  produce  of  his  life’s  labor 
had  been  devoted. 

How  extensive  must  have  been  the  views  of  Mr.  Girard  touching  this  Col¬ 
lege,  how  minute  his  inquiries,  how  great  his  knowledge  with  regard  to  all  the 
plans  and  administration  of  this  institution.  How  extensive  and  varied 
must  they  have  been  to  lead  him  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  directing  it.  The  details  of  this  school  are,  we  believe,  in  entire 
conformity  with  the  extended  plans  of  its  founder;  yet  nothing  but  a  special 
adaption  of  talents  and  learning  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  institution,  and  an 
undisturbed  administration  of  the  plan,  can  ever  educe  therefrom  the  benefits 
to  individuals  and  society  which  were  contemplated  in  its  establishment. 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City. 

The  bones  of  the  city’s  benefactor  seek  their  repose.  You  have  come  to  do 
the  funeral  honors  of  an  ancient  and  useful  member  of  your  municipal  body. 
You  have  expressed  the  city’s  gratitude  for  the  vast  endowments  with  which 
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his  munificence  enriched  her.  You,  by  your  presence  here  do  honor  to  the 
memory  of  a  citizen  whose  devotion  to  the  suffering  in  the  day  of  calamity 
poured  lustre  on  the  city’s  history  and  the  name  of  man.  By  your  presence 
here  you  show  that  you  appreciate  the  distinction  of  being  the  almoners  of  a 
bounty  that  has  no  equal  in  the  annals  of  human  bequests.  It  is  a  source  of 
just  pride  to  you  that  as  the  representatives  of  the  people  of  Philadelphia  you 
who  are  the  guardians  of  the  sacred  temple  of  Independence  are  the  curators 
and  directors  of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  and  hereafter  the  patriot  and 
philanthropist  who  pauses  over  the  riches  of  our  beautiful  city,  will  rekindle 
his  love  of  country  as  he  pauses  at  the  cradle  of  our  nation’s  independence 
and  will  gratify  his  love  of  man  as  he  contemplates  in  the  tomb  and  college 
of  Stephen  Girard  the  nursery  of  human  intellect  and  of  pure  benevolence. 

Right  Worshipful  Grand  Master,  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Grand  Lodge 

of  Pennsylvania,  and  Brethren  of  the  Masonic  Order. 

How  easily,  how  naturally,  do  we  connect  a  consideration  of  such  virtues 
as  we  to-day  commemorate,  with  our  beloved  institution .  How  readily  we  find 
in  the  principles  of  our  craft  the  motives  of  such  lofty  charities.  Not,  my  breth¬ 
ren  in  the  immensity  of  the  bequest,  do  we  discover  the  cause  of  felicitation, 
but  in  the  spirit  that  inspired  the  vast  provision,  and  worked  in  all  the  sug¬ 
gestions  of  detail.  Not  alone  the  millions  with  which  that  princely  liberality 
endowed  this  college,  but  the  views,  the  feelings  and  motives  of  bestowal 
command  our  admiration.  Mark  the  great  testator’s  direction  expressed  in¬ 
deed,  only  in  the  form  of  a  “desire,”  but  in  such  a  form,  showing  more  his 
real,  hearty  wish,  than  would  a  positive  command — “My  desire  is,”  says 
Brother  Girard,  “that  all  the  instructors  and  teachers  in  the  College  shall 
take  pains  to  instill  into  the  minds  of  the  scholars  the  purest  principles  of 
morality,  so  that  on  their  entrance  into  active  life,  they  may,  from  inclination 
and  habit,  evince  benevolence  towards  their  fellow  creatures,  and  a  love  of 
truth,  sobriety,  and  industry.”  What  a  spirit  of  benevolence!  What  en¬ 
larged  philanthropy!  That  man  without  the  forms  of  initiation,  had  been 
our  brother,  if  without  the  spirit  which  initiation  promotes,  he  could  have 
felt  such  benevolence. 

Beautifully  appropriate  is  the  exhibition  of  this  day,  and  the  presence  and 
services  of  the  Grand  Lodge,  on  the  occasion ;  most  meet  is  it  that  one  who  so 
illustrated  the  virtues  of  our  craft,  should  receive  its  distinctions;  and,  as  in 
in  his  life  he  shrunk  with  morbid  sensibility  from  all  public  manifestations 
of  respect,  it  is  due  to  his  virtues,  and  to  our  ability  to  appreciate  them,  that 
we  should  bestow  these  posthumous  honors.  The  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  owes  much  of  its  great  power  to  do  good  “especially  to  the  household 
of  faith,”  to  the  liberal  bequests  of  Brother  Girard;  and  while  we  gratefully 
refer  to  this  munificent  endowment,  it  is  a  part  of  the  pleasure  we  have  in  its 
use,  that  it  came  to  us  in  a  spirit  of  abiding  love  for  our  craft  and  respect  for 
the  principles  of  the  institution. 

No  accidental  recollection  of  our  existence  and  of  his  connection  with  us 
induced  the  testamentary  benefit.  Stephen  Girard  was  an  Ancient  Mason  in 
every  sense  of  that  most  significant  term.  He  became  a  member  of  Lodge 
No.  3,  in  this  city,  on  the  7th  day  of  September,  1778,  with  a  full  knowledge 
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of  all  the  rights  and  obligations  of  Free  Masonrj%  and  from  the  distant  moment 
of  his  initiation  until  called  off  from  labor,  he  maintained  his  membership  in 
his  particular  Lodge,  and  cherished  a  fondness  for  the  craft  and  improved 
the  best  occasions  to  express  his  regard  for  the  institution  and  to  promote  its 
usefulness.  In  the  hour  of  our  greatest  difficulty  his  purse  was  open  for  our 
assistance.  When  our  beautiful  temple  had  been  laid  waste  by  fire,  his  gratu¬ 
itous  contribution  manifested  his  attachment  to  our  principles  and  the 
liberality  of  his  loans  proclaimed  his  abiding  confidence  in  the  usefulness  and 
indestructibility  of  Masonry. 

The  princely  legacy  which  we  hold  from  his  estate — and  hold  too  with  such 
directions  for  its  application  as  show  his  jealousy  for  our  honor,  as  well  as  his 
love  for  our  principles,  is  not  only  an  evidence  of  his  estimate  of  the  good  of 
which  our  Order  is  capable,  but  it  is  a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  benefits 
which  we  had  derived  from  the  craft. 

I  am  authorized  to  say — authorized  by  a  brother  whose  personal  and  pro¬ 
fessional  relations  with  Brother  Girard  entitled  him  to  his  confidence,  and 
whose  official  and  fraternal  relations  with  me  made  the  revelation  appro¬ 
priate  and  natural — I  am  authorized  by  him  to  say,  that  in  all  Brother  Girard’s 
liberality  to  the  craft,  he  was  moved  by  a  strong  sense  of  the  benefits  of  Free 
Masonry;  and  that  by  the  magnificent  legacy  which  he  bequeathed  to  this 
Grand  Lodge,  he  made  a  public  recognition  of  favors  derived  from  Free 
Masonry,  in  times  when  his  circumstances  rendered  such  favors  important, 
and  of  the  vast  advantages  he  had  seen  it  produce  to  others. 

This  is  not  the  time  and  especially  this  is  not  the  place,  to  attempt  further 
to  connect  the  beauties  of  Brother  Girard’s  character  with  the  principles  and 
practices  of  oiu"  Order.  He  has  declared  the  relations  by  making  us  his  al¬ 
moners.  Nor  is  the  immense  pecimiary  gift  the  largest  of  his  bequests  to 
Free  Masonry.  Every  good  quality  which  a  man  possesses,  and  every  ex¬ 
cellence  which  he  manifests  in  his  life  reflects  lustre  upon  any  institution  with 
which  he  takes  pains  to  proclaim  his  connection,  and  we  are  justified,  there¬ 
fore,  in  demanding  for  Free  Masonry  a  part  of  the  fame  of  Stephen  Girard. 
We  have  a  right  to  demand  that  the  craft  shall  have  the  consideration  result¬ 
ing  from  such  a  member.  It  is  not  pride  alone  that  induces  the  claim.  It 
is  aflfection  for  the  Order,  it  is  love  for  the  virtues  of  the  man.  May  we  not 
glory  in  the  extent  and  beauty  of  his  fame?  Wisdom  was  his,  benevolence 
was  his,  patriotism  was  his,  charity  was  his,  and  he  was  ours. 

Future  ages,  as  they  gather  to  these  lofty  halls,  shall  do  justice  to  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were  reared;  and  when  the  pyramids  shall  have  crumbled  into 
dust,  and  the  vanity  and  tyranny  of  their  founders  been  made  the  scorn  and 
detestation  of  those  who  see  no  greatness  that  has  not  its  foundation  or  ex¬ 
ponent  in  diffusive  goodness,  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  improved  by 
the  experience  of  ages,  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  object  of  its  founder, 
shall  stand  the  monument  of  fame  that  rested  on  benevolence,  and  the 
craftsmen  will  feel  that  the  philanthropy  which  contemplated  and  procured 
so  much  permanent  good,  has  its  development  in  the  institution  of  Free 
Masonry. 

And  we.  Right  Worshipful  Sir  and  Brethren,  we  have  come  up  hither  in 
the  plentitude  of  Masonic  dignity,  and  the  properties  of  Masonic  insignia. 
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to  give  final  deposit  with  Masonic  honors  to  the  ^‘slumbering  ashes  of  such 
a  Brother.  No  stolen  grave  shall  receive  the  remains  of  our  dead.  No  moon 
of  night  sheds  down  its  dews  upon  an  unhallowed  sepulture,  nor  in  all  time 
shall  a  sinking  earth  tell  where  the  brother  reposes. 

High  twelve  pours  down  the  glory  and  beauty  of  the  day  upon  our  solem¬ 
nities.  The  pride  of  art,  in  incorruptible  marble,  is  substituted  for  the  de¬ 
caying  cassia,  and  the  sealed  treasure  will  rest  beneath  an  imperishable  stone, 
which  only  the  Archangelic  trump  shall  roll  away. 

After  the  orator  had  closed  his  remarks,  William  Whitney,  R.  W.  Grand 
Master  of  Pennsylvania,  made  a  short  address,  in  which  he  introduced  the 
usual  remarks,  and  referred  to  the  ceremonies  peculiar  to  the  funeral  of  a 
Mason.  The  Dirge  was  then  repeated  by  the  Band  and  the  line  was  reformed 
and  the  coffin  carried  to  the  vestibule  of  the  College,  where  it  was  deposited 
in  the  beautiful  marble  sarcophagus  constructed  in  the  rear  of  the  statue  of 
Girard,  The  procession  passed  through  the  College,  each  member  placing 
the  sprig  of  evergreen  carried  by  him,  in  the  coffin  as  they  walked  by  it;  and 
the  whole  body  then  returned  from  the  solemn  ceremonies  at  the  College  to 
the  Masonic  Hall,  where  the  parade  was  dismissed. 
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